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Cover: Last month exhibit the 
work Fulbright Designers opened 
the Museum Contemporary Crafts 
New York City. Among the items 
display this cocoa, gold 
green printed fabric design Ann 
story about the exhibit appears 
page (Photo Guy Mognaz, 
courtesy Museum Contemporary 
Crafts.) 
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Education Rumania 


ALBERT SIMS 


the fall 1956, three Rumanians 
visited the United States the invita- 
tion the Department State ob- 
serve our presidential elections. was 
one the three Americans who, re- 
ciprocity, visited Rumania this year 
the invitation the Rumanian gov- 
ernment. Each went separately 
and for purposes our own choosing.* 
The purpose trip was give and 
receive information about education 
the two countries basis for con- 
sideration the prospects for educa- 
tional interchanges between Rumania 
and the United States. chose this pur- 
pose because the interval since World 
War has been marked significant 
educational developments both 
countries, but during this period there 
has been almost interchange in- 
formation between us. 


*Dr. James Pollack, Chairman, Department 
Political Science, University Michigan, 
and Professor William Mosher, Head the 
Department Chemistry, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware, were the other two 
visitors Rumania. 


ALBERT SIMS Vice President for Op- 
erations the Institute International 
Education. 


arrived Bucharest February 
19, 1958 and spent ten days Rumania 
under the joint auspices the Director 
General Higher Education and the 
Director the Institute for Foreign 
Cultural Relations. The former, who 
had general understanding pur- 
pose, had drafted program for 
visit. After warm greeting the Bu- 
charest airport, was introduced the 
three men who were constant 
companions for the next nine days— 
with limousine and expert from the 
Ministry Education assigned 
kind technical adviser. our 
first move, for was now 
reviewed program with the Direc- 
tor General Higher Education, who 
invited any ideas might have for 
changes rearrangements and assured 
that every effort would made 
help fulfill the objectives 
visit. 

During the course program, 
inspected seven-year primary school 
and integrated eleven-year school 
(which combines the primary school 
with four years secondary educa- 
tion) met with the rectors, faculty and 
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student representatives four institu- 
tions higher learning—two Bucha- 
rest and two Cluj; paid visit the 
Rumanian Academy Sciences, re- 
viewing its work with members its 
staff; visited hostels student dormi- 
tories and eating facilities; observed 
extra-curricular youth activities focus- 
ing student centers and, for the 
younger children, the Pioneer activi- 
ties; saw sports facilities the disposal 
the universities, and had general 
opportunity observe some the so- 
cial and cultural life the people 
through visits museums and places 
entertainment. 

‘To appreciate the current status 
education Rumania, necessary 
take quick look the past. Prior 
the establishment the present Peo- 
ples Republic 1947, Rumania was 
culturally and educationally oriented 
toward Western Europe, and 
ticular toward France. French was the 
usual second language, and French and 
German universities were the training 
ground for many Rumanian scholars. 
Rumania has not been highly devel- 
oped country industrially, the bulk 
its people being small farmers peas- 
ants, more recently collectivized 
their farming activities. The oppor- 
tunity for education had not been 
widely generally available the 
small villages, and existed all, 
was usually limited four years. late 
World War II, large percentage 
the adult population, sometimes given 
per cent, was classified illiterate. 

Several generalizations grew out 
observations during visit Ru- 
mania. would appear that with the 
emergence the Peoples Republic, the 
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major educational 
been these: 

make seven years free pub- 
lic education available all chil- 
dren the country. According 
plans, this target reached 
1960-61. 

broaden substantially the op- 
portunity for education beyond 
seven years and, especially, pro- 
vide opportunity for qualified 
children peasants and workers 
participate secondary edu- 
cation. 

develop system higher ed- 
ucation that will best serve the 
needs the State its industrial, 
economic and other plans. 

extend the opportunity for ed- 
ucation all levels adults who 
are qualified and who desire 
continue their 

re-orient the system educa- 
tion away from its former Western 
base and provide the education- 
setting for the close political re- 
lationship existing 
Rumanian and 
ments. 

visits the seven- and 
year schools led make the same 
observations that are heard often 
education the and the 
USSR Western Europe. 
cipline the learning process more 
rigid; the indoctrination knowledge 
more intensively carried out, and, 
general, the level subject matter 
achievement basic studies such 
mathematics, languages and sciences 
higher Rumania than correspond- 
ing grades American public schools. 


‘The study the Russian language 
compulsory beginning with the fourth 
grade. second foreign language re- 
quired those who are the secon- 
dary grades through 11. (It may 
English, French German, depending 
upon the school which the student at- 
tends.) the seventh year, students 
have mathematics consisting plane 
geometry, introduction trigonom- 
etry and algebraic equations with two 
unknowns. the eleventh year, stu- 
dents are exposed the study dif- 
ferential calculus. 

However, the school 
means universal. The secondary 
schools are selective and they are not 
free, although scholarships are avail- 
able for qualified students. From the 
statistics provided the Ministry 
Education, appears that about per 
cent the students who attend. the first 
four years school continue with the 
next three and that only per cent 
the original number progress the 
secondary grades through 11. 

There rigorous competition for 
admission institutions higher 
learning. Each year the Ministry 
Education establishes quota for each 
quotas are apparently determined from 
the personnel requirements calculated 
for the realization goals the State 
Plans. chances admission 
therefore vary with his choice field. 
His chances are best field for 
which the quota high relation 
the likely number applicants, and 
presumably guided somewhat 
the records this respect, since the 
“tight” fields have changed over the 
years. Apparently not otherwise 


guided forced into any particular 
field. However, has option for 
general liberal arts education 
know and must have his voca- 
tional objectives firmly fixed before 
begins his higher education. 

student who successfully completes 
the eleven-year school and desires 
continue his studies files for the uni- 
versity polytechnic matriculation 
examination, indicating his intended 
field study. Usually, there are 
ber applications for every quota 
space available, the ratios varying con- 
siderably from year year according 
fields. some fields, the ratio 
applicants quota runs high 
twenty one. was emphasized that 
students are admitted institutions 
higher learning strictly the basis 
their performance the matricula- 
tion examination. However, special 
schools have been established party 
and workers’ organizations train cer- 
tain students become better 
fied for the matriculation 
tions. 

least half the students 
tutions higher learning receive gov- 
ernment scholarship assistance cover- 
ing room and board. few students 
distinction qualify for additional aid 
cover other expenses. University 
professional training 
five years, with the exception the 
faculty law which has four-year 
program. 

The character higher education 
has changed efforts have been made 
convert its emphasis from intellec- 
tual refinement training the serv- 
ice the State. Class attendance and 
year-by-year progression according 
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examination standards are now man- 
datory. But physical education, once 
activity, has been left for 
those who have the talent and interest 
(resulting better quality ath- 
letic performance, was the 
Director Sports the Ministry 
Education) 


are dining facilities. canteen Bu- 
charest special feature the din- 
ing arrangements. There, about 500 
students who are presumably subject 
diet are fed one out seven special 
diets authorized medical prescrip- 
tion. 


dormitory for women the Polytechnic Institute Bucharest. 


attends the institution 
which his district area Ru- 
mania. Students who reside near 
Bucharest and desire university en- 
trance will ordinarily admitted only 
the University Bucharest and 
those who live the Cluj area must 
seek entrance the institutions there. 
Hostel dormitory facilities are pro- 
vided for about half the students, 
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Not more than five ten per cent 
the students who begin higher edu- 
cation fail achieve their diplomas. 
Great stress placed upon academic 
performance and the 
academic achievement will have 
post-university career well appreci- 
ated. Examinations for given vear 
academic work may taken only twice 
and the final examination qualifying 
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the student for his diploma may 
taken more than three times. His 
rank class determines how much op- 
tion student will have his choice 
jobs. Every university and polytech- 
graduate has job waiting. 
has graduated high his class, may 
able choose, for example, between 
several kinds teaching assignments. 
one forced take job oppor- 
tunity presented him, but everyone has 
least one such opportunity available. 

selected few continue their ac- 
ademic program teaching assistants, 
researchers graduate students. 
roughly equivalent our Ph.D., re- 
quiring three years post-graduate 
study and research and the presenta- 
tion dissertation. The title 
tor” conferred only after distinctive 
professional contribution and the es- 
tablishment generally recognized 
professional reputation. The ultimate 
recognition scholarly achievement 
comes with election the Academy 
Sciences which includes both social and 
physical sciences. There are about 
full the Academy and an- 
other who are members “corre- 
spondence.” 

Research carried out three dif- 
ferent locations Rumania. The 
Academy Sciences the fountain- 
head and coordination center and 
here that research theoretical na- 
ture undertaken. Research also 
carried the universities and poly- 
technical institutions, where may 
related 
ects may originate with the students 
teaching staff. The third locus re- 
search within the various govern- 


ment ministries, which have their re- 
spective institutes applied research 
problems immediate import for 
the realization government plans 
and programs. only the first two 
these places, the Academy and the 
institutions higher learning, that 
graduate students can pursue course 
leading advanced degree. About 
one-third these students are enrolled 
the Academy; the total number 
graduate programs leading the de- 
gree candidate about 450. 

Instruction night school corre- 
spondence offered all levels edu- 
cation, from the four-year school the 
graduate level. Almost one-third the 
students enrolled institutions 
higher education are pursuing their 
studies this fashion. Any person who 
has successfully completed his secon- 
dary school entitled continue his 
studies this way whether not 
has successfully passed matriculation 
examination. must, however, meet 
the same standards 
formance those enrolled full-time 
study. these means considerable 
effort has been made extend educa- 
tional opportunity all those whose 
schooling may have been incomplete 
interrupted. 

the institutions visited, met 
with the Rector, the professors heading 
the several faculties and one two 
representatives student organiza- 
tions. our discussions invited their 
questions about education the 
United States. Some their questions 
were: “What opportunity does the son 
farmer worker the United 
States have for scholarship assistance 
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U.S. colleges and universities judge 


students, especially foreign students, 
for admission Negroes 
given opportunity for education 
the United States, and could you tell 
something about the Rock sit- 
(The last question came from 
student representative the Par- 
hon University Bucharest.) 

The hospitality received was uni- 
versally warm and unstinting. one 
the dormitories for women students 
Bucharest, the students enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the notion educa- 
tional exchanges. group students 
this dormitory had composed the 
greeting 
lated) and posted their bulletin 
board for attention: “Guest from 
Abroad Welcome Warm smiles 
flourished our lips heard that 
your ways lead us. embrace you 
with the sincere and fresh joy our 
few springs. bound this sunny 
morning our thoughts like bunch 
flowers. Please take them with you 
abroad. will tell you about our 
love for the entire peace-and-victory- 
loving humanity.” 

Evidence interest the United 
States relation Western Europe 
abundant. the time visit, 
government-sponsored 
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graphic exhibit American architec- 
ture was drawing large 
crowds both Bucharest and Cluj, 
and French Ice Follies Bucharest 
was drawing capacity crowds each eve- 
ning. young instructor chemistry 
expressed his admiration for the vari- 
ety American chemical journals and 
their wide coverage the field and 
wished that and his colleagues had 
access more 

Finally, the Director 
Higher Education assured that the 
Rumanian Government interested 
change relationship with the United 
States. believed that should be- 
gin with the exchange graduate stu- 
dents selected fields. the S., 
engineering and the natural and ap- 
plied sciences would foremost in- 
that there might variety inter- 
ests, including mathematics, medicine, 
petroleum engineering, music, history 
and anthropology. 

There evidence here oppor- 
tunity restore relationship which, 
though interrupted for number 
years, still remembered and valued. 
tunity worth seizing. 
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Fulbright Designers 


exhibit the work the young 
American designers who have studied abroad 
Fulbright grants opened last month 
the Museum Contemporary Crafts New 
York City. Present the opening (left) were 
Donald Shank, Executive Vice President 
Mrs. Fulbright, Senator William 
Fulbright, and Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, Presi- 
dent the Museum. The exhibit was organ- 
ized the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Institute International Education. After 
June the exhibit will shown museums 
throughout the country under the auspices 
the Smithsonian’s Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
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Handwoven fabrics and woven and printed samples Nancy Kenealy who studied India. 


re 


Ceramic designers Michael Lax and Georgianna Fulkerson with Dorothy 
Coordinator the Fulbright Program for 


Stained glass window, Robert Sowers, United Kingdom. 

Cross with enamel plaque, Irene France. 

Fabric design, Ross Littell, Italy. 

Leather and chrome chair, Laverne Design Group (Katavolos, Littell and 
Kelley), Ross Littell, Italy, and Douglas Kelley, Germany. 

Silver bowl detachable stand, Dane Purdo, United Kingdom. 

Printed fabric design, Ann Trask, Germany. 

Fabric design, Ross Littell, Italy. 

Silver, enamel and ebony egg cup, Earl Krentzin, United Kingdom. 

Pages from book “Tree”, Emil Antonucci, France. 
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The Psychiatric Needs Foreign Students 


ROBERT 


The opportunity resolve personal 
problems important all students 
and fortunately, growing number 
universities this country make 
effort help their students overcome 
such problems. valuable part this 
and make psychotherapy readily 
available. 

Foreign students form significant 
group our universities 
share with domestic students the need 
overcome personal problems. How- 
ever, since they represent divergent cul- 
tures, foreign students frequently give 
the impression differing from domes- 
tic students their psychiatric needs. 

study was made reveal more 
fully the psychiatric needs foreign 
students and discover and how 
they differ from the needs domestic 
students. The study was conducted 
Harvard University, which has both 
psychiatric staff and large foreign stu- 
dent group which offers opportu- 


ROBERT NELSON assistant psychiatrist 
the University Health Services, Harvard 
University. 
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NELSON, M.D. 


nity observe students from many 
cultures. 

The total student enrollment 
Harvard University exceeds 10,000. 
Slightly more than half are graduate 
students and the rest are enrolled 
the College. Foreign students make 
between seven and eight per cent 
Harvard’s enrollment. the foreign 
students, over per cent are graduate 
students and the rest are enrolled 
the College. 

The designation “foreign student” 
was given all students who were not 
United States citizens and the foreign 
student group represents many cul- 
tures. All had spent their childhood 
another country. Most planned re- 
turn their home country after com- 
pleting their studies. few, however, 
were special visa status and 
planned stay the United States, 
often because political complica- 
tions back home. 

This study was based observa- 
tions the foreign students who were 
seen the psychiatric clinic during 
two academic years. Within that pe- 
riod, total 1,573 foreign students 
were enrolled Harvard, all the 
graduate schools and the College. 


a 


Seventy-six were seen psychiatric in- 
terview. 


evaluate the psychiatric needs 
foreign students, one must first ask how 
the fact being foreign student re- 
lates these needs. help answer 
this question, the foreign student coun- 
sellor Harvard was asked list the 
problems most commonly encountered 
foreign students. They are: (1) lack 
mastery the English language; (2) 
more rapid tempo life America 
general and the Harvard method 
education particular; (3) regula- 
tions related immigration visa and 
employment; (4) unfavorable political 
conditions their home countries; 
(5) difference climate, food and so- 
cial customs. 

should also mentioned that the 
particular qualities each graduate 
school have specific influence the 
adjustment foreign students. The 
School Public Administration, for 
example, has closely integrated curric- 
ula designed for students with well- 
formulated academic goals. 
dents are older; many have completed 
previous graduate studies, and many 
have assumed civil responsibilities and 
traveled other countries before com- 
ing Harvard. contrast, the stu- 
dents the Graduate School Arts 
and Sciences vary widely age, exper- 
ience and motivation, and often are 
uncertain about their plans for 
career. 

Moreover, each school differs the 
way tries help the foreign student. 
One graduate school offers orienta- 
tion period before classes begin, makes 
special counseling arrangements and 
helps the student make satisfying use 


his free time. Some graduate schools, 
the other hand, make special 
provisions ‘for their foreign students 
who must rely almost entirely the 
general facilities the University. 

nineteen the foreign student 
cases, there was found some rela- 
tionship between the foreign student 
status and the psychiatric problem. 
eight cases there was direct relation- 
ship, and eleven the relationship was 
more superficial and indirect. the 
remaining cases there was indi- 
cation that foreign student status re- 
lated the problems. The number 
cases which there was some degree 
dent status and psychiatric need does 
not seem out proportion the num- 
ber domestic students whose prob- 
lems relate adjustments involved 
coming the University. 

Among the eight students whose psy- 
chiatric problems some degree re- 
lated directly their foreign student 
status, one had language difficulty and 
could understand only about half his 
lectures. addition, was concerned 
about being separated from his wife 
and child who were his home coun- 
try. also had very real financial 
worries. With the aid psychiatric in- 
terviews, was able finish the 
academic year returned 
his home country. The political situ- 
ation the home countries two 
other students made uncertain that 
they could return. Faced with the pros- 
pect staying this country for 
indefinite period time, they felt 
under special pressure make ex- 
cellent adjustment every way, and 
both developed symptoms anxiety 
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which were eventually 
therapy. 

Among the eleven students whose 
problems bore superficial relation- 
ship the fact that they were foreign 
students, the connection was usually 
only the way that initial symptoms 
were expressed and psychiatric inter- 
views quickly revealed the more basic 
difficulties. For example, five patients 
this group had distress being sepa- 
rated from their families. They had 
many dependent needs and prob- 
circumstances would have produced 
the same symptoms. students, from 
different cultural backgrounds, fell 
love for the first time after leaving 
home study this country. Both 
were planning marriage and were later 
rejected the women. Both had pre- 
viously avoided any close relationships 
outside their family. Both developed 
depressive symptoms, but showed sig- 
nificant improvement with psychiatric 
interviews. 

During the study, attempt was 
made determine whether the inci- 
dence psychiatric disturbance could 
associated with specific cultural 
backgrounds. The total foreign student 
enrollment was divided into fourteen 
cultural groups and patients were also 
divided into these groups. The number 
patients each group was propor- 
tionate the total enrollment, show- 
ing relationship between incidence 
psychiatric disturbance and cultural 
background. 

effort was also made learn 
whether specific courses study had 
any relationship the psychiatric dis- 
turbances foreign students. The 
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number those with psychiatric prob- 
lems was found roughly propor- 
tionate the total number foreign 
students the College and each 
graduate school, suggesting that there 
relationship between general 
course study and incidence psy- 
chiatric problems. This finding 
keeping with the studies made the 
total university enrollment. 

Finally, the psychiatric findings from 
the foreign student cases were com- 
pared with general University findings. 
Because most foreign students are 
graduate study, they were compared 
with cross-section graduate school 
students. The two groups showed re- 
markable similarity and, general, 
the findings showed that there are 
major differences between the two 
groups the occurence psychiatric 
problems the response treatment. 

Psychiatric diagnoses usually found 
domestic students this age group 
applied appropriately all the foreign 
students. Not only was the proportion 
those having problems the same, but 
there was similar incidence each 
diagnostic category. The mean number 
psychiatric interviews for the two 
groups was identical. (This may well 
reflection the saturation point 
which the psychiatric worked.) 
There were significant differences 
the way students were referred for 
therapy; more than half the students 
each group appropriately referred 
themselves. group, the foreign stu- 
dents had the same response therapy 
the domestic students. general 
estimate benefit from treatment was 
made each student and approx- 
imately per cent both groups had 


marked moderate improvement. 
Less than per cent each group 
withdrew from school before comple- 
ting their studies. was also found 
that similar number both groups 
required therapy addition that 
available the University Clinic. 
The foreign students, however, tend- 
their academic work. Sixteen per cent 
less had severe moderate incapac- 
ity, and twenty-four per cent more 
had academic incapacity com- 
pared with the cross-section domes- 
tic graduate students. 

The foreign and domestic graduate 
students showed; more similarity 
each other than the undergraduate 
students. When student reaches the 
age graduate study, much less 
likely involve other people, such 
university administrators, 
keeping with this tendency, larger 
proportion graduate students refer 
themselves for therapy. the grad- 
uate group, there almost com- 
plete absence the re- 
action adolesence,” which found 
College students, but there 
increase clearly established psycho- 
neurotic patterns. 

Shortly after enrollment, 
dents give the Health Services their 
complete medical history and receive 
thorough physical examination. 
The confidential nature the examin- 
ation, whch takes place after the stu- 
dent has begun his studies, and the 
adequate time taken competent 
internist, combine bringing 
light many psychiatric problems. 
the time this examination, the phy- 


sician anticipated psychiatric need 
more than one-third the foreign 
and domestic students who later re- 
ceived psychiatric help. Often, the 
time this examination, students are 
able take the initial step toward re- 
ceiving appropriate therapy. 

Dr. Reed, the Psychiatric Ad- 
visor the London School Econom- 
ics and Political Science, has written 
(in unpublished article) his 
long-term experience 
born students the University Lon- 
don. reviewing his work with one 
hundred and sixty-two students, 
came the following conclusion: 
“The only certain opinion 
all instances any seriousness, the 
overseas student brought his problem 
with him; but different this 
from his fellow students native born. 
see evidence that the cosmopolitan 
cultural life London has any worse 
effect those from overseas than 
any the rest us; and, coming 
this country pursue their aca- 
demic studies our modes, students 
from other countries must take 
they find us. And if, figures sug- 
gest,* they take advantage psychia- 
try, one our ways assisting with 
the difficulties life, rather more read- 
ily than their colleagues 
islands, see reason decide their 
mental health poorer. seems 
another example the outgoing atti- 
tude which caused them come 
many miles continue their educa- 
tion.” 


*He refers the statistic that 0.75 per cent 


more foreign students than domestic students 
came for therapy. 
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Dr. impressions are accord 
with our findings Harvard. Because 
the foreign students represent such 
varied cultures, the study strongly sug- 
gests that all students share having 
similar psychiatric needs. There 
indication that one can anticipate and 
“rule out” the students, among those 
eligible for foreign study, who will de- 
velop psychiatric needs. The only part 
this study relevant prediction 
psychiatric need was examination 
competent internist after the student 
had been accepted the University, 
and had begun life foreign stu- 
dent. The factors which contribute 
need for greater self-understanding 
appear the more personal aspects 
student’s life, instead the gen- 
eral aspects, such 
ground field academic interest. 
The study also suggests that dynamic 


country, deals with material suffi- 
ciently basic importance appro- 
priately and beneficially applicable ir- 
respective the culture which the 
student was reared. 

Those students eligible for foreign 
study show unusual tendency to- 
ward away from psychiatric needs. 
important that psychotherapeutic 
facilities available foreign stu- 
dents help them gain the most from 
their venture foreign country. 
When such therapy readily available, 
foreign students, well domestic 
students, usually have appropriate 
awareness their own need and the 
majority seek therapy their own ini- 
tiative. also encouraging that, with 
therapy, they can usually complete 
successful course study without sig- 
nificant interruption. 


RECEIVES LORD TAYLOR AWARD 


the twenty-first Taylor 
Award Luncheon May Miss Dor- 
othy Shaver, president the New York 
store, presented $5,000 the Institute 
International Education recogni- 
tion its forty years leadership 
the field international educational 
exchange. The award, designated for 
scholarships, was accepted Gilbert 
dent Yale Towne Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Chapman accepted the 
award “On behalf colleges, universi- 
ties, foundations and others who sup- 
port the work the Institute Inter- 
national Education, and behalf 
the thousands foreign and American 
students, the unofficial ambassadors 
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who have been the recipients 
scholarships the Institute during the 
past forty years.” 

the award luncheon, which this 
year honored America’s “unofficial am- 
citations were presented 
Senator William Fulbright; Mrs. 
Franklin Roosevelt; Marian Ander- 
son; Nelson Rockefeller; Dalip Singh 
Saund, Indian-born U.S. Representa- 
tive from California; Dr. 
Bronk, president the National Acad- 
emy Sciences and president the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search; the Firestone Tire Rubber 
Company; Grace Company; 
Sears, Roebuck Co., and IBM World 


Trade Corporation. 


De 


The Fulbright Wildlife Program Uganda 


HELMUT BUECHNER 


Under the Fulbright program 
impressive, large-scale 
wildlife conservation underway 
Uganda. The objective bring the 
most recent concepts wildlife man- 
agement East Africa effort 
check the depletion the world’s most 
unique fauna. 

Four Fulbrighters have already con- 
tributed the project and more are 
come. The initial team consisted 
Dr. George Petrides, Michigan 
State University, who had previous 
Fulbright year Kenya; Dr. Wendell 
Swank, who charge research 
for the Arizona Game and Fish Depart- 
ment, and myself. Fauna Research 
Committee meeting our arrival, 
was suggested that our work con- 
centrated within the two Uganda Na- 
tional Parks. 1952 these parks were 
converted from long-established game 


HELMUT BUECHNER associate pro- 
fessor zoology the State College Wash- 
ington. now completing his second year 
Fulbright Research Scholar Uganda 
under the United Kingdom Colonial program. 


reserves two the finest game areas 
East Africa. Drs. Petrides and Swank 
went the Queen Elizabeth National 
Park study the urgent problem 
overpopulation hippopotamus that 
has resulted severe overgrazing 
the feeding grounds. Drs. Petrides and 
Swank were eventually replaced Dr. 
William Longhurst, who Direc- 
tor Hopland Research Station the 
University California. With fam- 
ily, took residence October, 
1956, the small up-country town 
Masindi near Murchison Falls Na- 
tional Park. 

cation, selected work the fol- 
lowing problems: the numbers and mi- 
gration elephant, the reproduction 
and turnover rate populations 
Uganda kob member the ante- 
lope family) and the changes vege- 
tation Murchison Falls National 
Park. 

study the numbers and changes 
the elephant population within the 
Park and vicinity, selected study 
area 1,500 square miles and made 
repeated aerial counts. blocking out 
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herd elephants photographed the author during aerial survey. 


the area individual 
herds natural features topogra- 
phy, was possible avoid duplica- 
tion and map distributions. en- 
sure accuracy counting, photographs 
were taken the occasional large 
herds, which ranged 500 ele- 
phants. 

The six counts which have been 
made date show some remarkable 
changes numbers result mi- 
gration. The general belief that 
annual migrations 
elephant the Park area during the 
dry season from January through 
March. Apparently migration took 
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place over span time greater than 
one year when the aerial counts were 
made. limited number elephants 
moved into the area December, 1956, 
and the population remained stable 
about 4,000 until September, 1957. 
With the advent the short rains, 
beginning mid-September, addi- 
tional 4,000 elephants kegan moving 
into the study area. will interest- 
ing see how many move out during 
the long rains April and May this 
year. The number elephants sur- 
prisingly large, and there yet much 
hope for maintaining substantial herds 
Uganda. 
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The Uganda kob, the object the 
second part study, the most 
common antelope the country. 
There are some three four thousand 
Murchison Falls National Park, sev- 
eral thousand the Semliki Game Re- 
serve and smaller numbers elsewhere. 
From collection Uganda kob 
the Semliki Game Reserve, 
determining the pattern reproduc- 
tion and rate mortality. have estab- 
lished captive herd the Uganda 
Game and Fisheries Department 
Entebbe relate the data time 
scales obtaining known-aged skel- 
etal and reproductive material. Mr. 
Allan Brooks, the biologist for the 
Uganda Game and Fisheries Depart- 
ment, cooperating this program, 
which must extend over period 
years. 

One the most interesting aspects 
the kob study the breeding be- 
havior males. Highly organized ter- 
ritorial relationships exist specific 
breeding grounds. Throughout the 
year, males establish and defend small 
territories, and females enter these 
areas breed. Contests between the 
males are usually over territorial 
boundaries and not over the females. 
The significance this behavior ap- 
pears ensuring reproduction 
the fittest males, but there may also 
some relationship control pop- 
ulation density. Operations are under- 
way capture and mark males 
territories objectively establish vari- 
ous aspects territorial behavior and 
the dominance order. 

Vegetation changes the Park, 
which form the third part study, 
have been dramatic over the past thirty 
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Uganda kob Murchison Falls Park. 


years result the combined in- 
fluences fire and elephant foraging. 
increased frequency fire has re- 
sulted the suppression reproduc- 
tion savanna trees and the mature 
trees have died out, partly from old 
age and partly from the effect fire 
living tissues exposed elephants 
removing the bark. Trees known 
their growth form have grown 
forests now stand alone grass- 
lands, remnants patches closed 
forest. Standing dead trees and fallen 
logs indicate former woodlands and 
wooded grasslands, which can still 
seen further south and away from the 
influence elephants. Interestingly, 
elephants merely speed the conver- 
sion process, which basically caused 
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fire. Fortunately for the elephant, 
large areas are growing fire-resis- 
tant Lonchocarpus laxiflorus which 
provides browse forage. Elephants for- 
age these trees sufficiently keep 
them within reach. 

During our year and half the 
field have had many interesting 
visitors. Dr. Homer Shantz, former 
president the University Arizona, 
who years old, was here his 
journey from the Cape Uganda tak- 
ing photographs exactly the same 
places had taken photographs 
years before. His before-and-after pic- 
tures show phenomenal increase 
woody plants caused changes 
the pattern burning and overgrazing 
cattle. Dr. Turner, whom 
knew the State College Washing- 
ton, was the taxonomist accompanying 
Dr. Shantz. Professor Ingold, my- 
cologist from Birbeck College, Uni- 
versity London, spent very pleasant 
week with the Park. Roger Tory 
Peterson, the American bird artist, in- 
spired take motion picture 
photography. Dr. Robert Hungate, 
head the Bacteriology Department 
the University California Davis 
and colleague the State College 
Washington for eight years, took 
time out from his study zebu cattle 
Nairobi study digestive fermenta- 
tion elephant. hunted elephant 
for three days before were success- 
ful, and were caught stumbling 
through the impenetrable darkness 
the Budongo Forest without food, 
water light. spent the night 
listening the screams tree hy- 
raxes, knowing that were within 
quarter mile the car. 
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have had many pleasant social 
contacts with Britons stationed and 
near Masindi. Chiels Margach, part 
owner and manager Kinyala Estates, 
put his Stinson Voyager airplane 
our disposal count elephant. All 
went well until had engine failure 
our return from counting elephant 
Tsavo National Park Kenya and 
were forced land highway 
miles east Jinja. has taken months 
get new engine from the States, 
but meanwhile have had another 
small aircraft available often enough 
keep the elephant counts going. 
Occasionally Lake Albert with 
our friends fish for Nile perch. Once 

The faculty Makerere College 
Kampala have been both helpful and 
inspiring. Having been cut adrift from 
university life, have appreciated 
Makerere. The College growing 
leaps and bounds and has been for- 
tunate obtaining excellent staff. 
the greatest hope for de- 
veloping self-reliant, independent na- 
tions East Africa lies university 
education. will take long, indefi- 
nite period time. The symbiotic re- 
lationships between Great Britain and 
Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika are 
infinite benefit the Africans, and 
feel real pity that politicians 
and world opinion are pushing hard 
for the independence these coun- 
tries within the next few years. With 
independence may the hope last- 
ing conservation the wildlife that 
makes East Africa exciting. This 
why the present Fulbright program 
here great international signif- 
icance. 
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Traveling Thumb 


STEPHEN ESPIE 


Although hitchhiking frowned 
upon this country and prohibited 
law more than half the states*, 
honorable well-established 
method transportation Western 
Europe. Americans are familiar with 
the popularity European youth hos- 
tels, but the belief seems prevail that 
most hostelers travel bicycle 
foot. Actually, would estimate that 
from per cent the patrons 
European hostels are traveling 
thumb. 

spent ten months hitchhiking 
Europe, visiting every nation west 
the Iron Curtain, except Greece and 
Portugal, covering distance 12,000 
miles land, which more than 
6,000 were covered 
common European word for hitchhik- 
ing. met hundreds 
Hitchhiking certainly seems 
safe pastime Europe. Not once 
ten months did hear 
and only once did hear law 
against (it prohib- 
ited the German autobahns) Many 


*Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District Columbia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


returned from Fulbright 
year New Zealand via Europe where be- 
came proficient the art hitchhiking. 
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the autostoppers met were girls, 
usually traveling pairs, but some- 
times alone. remember one tender- 
looking Australian girl the Copen- 
hagen hostel who had been hitchhik- 
ing alone for six months, working her 
way milking cows Corsica and 
pitching hay the Shetland Islands. 

Most autostoppers seemed have 
learned that the best way make 
driver halt for them was arouse his 
curiosity. The hitchhiker’s national 
flag sewn the back his rucksack 
standard equipment. marks him 
curio than native. the Flor- 
ence hostel there was Venezuelan boy 
who was astoundingly successful 
hitchhiker because strange 
suggested. “Many give 
rides find where come An- 
other popular device was sign bear- 
ing the hitchhiker’s destination 
other suitable remarks large black 
letters. recall one that read 
taining Conversation All the Way 
Brussels. cost,” and another that 
was written six languages, includ- 
ing Esperanto. 

found that hitchhiking was not 
only economical, but provided op- 
portunity for meet great many 
people during travels. There 
piquant variety the life. 

still have vivid picture enor- 
mous Frenchman tweed greatcoat 
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the bridge Orleans who told 
the fastest route Spain. route 
the Emperor took,” pointed the 
road, “many fine are 
Americans? France needs dollars. Ah,” 
sighed, “but France also needs an- 
other Emperor.” 

There were many memorable rides 
over the hilly woodlands the Massif 
Central with Frenchmen who saw 
France doomed, Frenchmen who saw 
France the hope the world, 
Frenchmen who bought 
among the geese the country inns. 
made our last stand France 
the outskirts Brive. English motor- 
ists cars piled with suitcases eyed 
our smiles suspiciously. Teenage Brive 
girls were amused and encouraged 
us. tried every trick the book. 
tried the humorous approach: one 
sunglasses and pipe, the other 
passed. tried the casual approach: 
nonchalantly thumbing while reclin- 
ing the grass. tried the pathetic 
approach: bending under our ruck- 
sacks, looking weary and forlorn, with 
big begging eyes. 

After the fourth hour, the good vil- 
lagers Brive accepted one 
the institutions. (“The post of- 
fice, blocks past the Amer- 
ican After the sixth 
hour surrendered and took the 
night train Toulouse. 

Germany, almost all long-distance 
motorists use the autobahns the fine 
network superhighways where au- 
tostop technically illegal. When 
hitchhiking autobahn, the ideal 
place stand junction where the 
trafic must slow down before merging 
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with the bahn traffic. Seeing hitchhik- 
ers such junction, passing German 
police will one two things: noth- 
ing; ask them move back behind 
the first telephone pole the ap- 
proach road, putting them technically 
off the autobahn, but still within ac- 
cess oncoming traffic. During the 
peak the hosteling season, there are 
queues six more thumbs every 
access road. 

was Germany that was cap- 
tured pirates. Walking sunset 
along the autobahn, saw the dis- 
tance small town where thought 
there was hostel. was bushwhacking 
cross-country reach when band 
small boys with wooden swords and 
shields, colored handkerchiefs around 
their necks and black patches over 
their eyes, swooped down and encir- 
cled and would not leave until they 
had guided through the “danger- 
ous wood,” fighting off imaginary 
enemies, delivering their “Amerikan- 
er” the safe streets Viernheim. 

Italy, there was one ride with 
man with brassy elfish face, trainer 
dogs who had given his show “in ev- 
ery town Venezia, 
Bologna.” was looking for his fam- 
ily. “Where did they go? Who knows, 
signore? Genova? Milano? Maybe 
cousins Spezia. I'll take you there 
take you Genova. have the best dog 
show Italy. One time had lion 
show but the lions bite 
showed ugly scar his leg and 
made munching noises with his teeth. 
left the lions,” said, went 
dogs.” 


arrived Spezia after sunset. 


The author picnicking with Danish couple Germany 


The dog tamer stopped his friend’s 
restaurant and bought dinner 
pasta, veal cutlets, bread, pears and 
vino rosso. showed pictures 
the crowds applauding his show dogs 
walking their hind legs and jump- 
ing from his son’s shoulders through 
rolling hoops. Wife and child were 
cousin’s house. They would 
soon; they had gone the movies. 
was sorry could not take 
Genova. 

There was one ride through Norway 
that like remember 150 kilome- 
ters hospitality from chubby elec- 
trician who spoke English rarity 
Norway). Uninhibited the lack 
common language, would point 
things along the way. would tell 
the Norwegian word; would tell 
him the English. Two words for the 
same thing! would laugh and 
laugh. laughed from 
Geilo. Norway was wonderful coun- 
try. 

After four days Norwegian 


coastal steamer, arrived the hostel 
which several hundred 
miles above the Arctic Circle and 
“crossroads” for Arctic campers and 
hitchhikers. Here met Baltimore 
boy, scholarship Scandinavia, 
who had worked all summer the 
coal mines Spitsbergen, and some 
through the most rugged part Swe- 
den for days. There was French 
Algerian who always felt cold, and an- 
other morose German boy reindeer 
skin who had lived alone, ganz al- 
lein, the woods with the Lapps... 
ja, their tents.” 

Setting out hitchhike south into 
Lapland, found that the two chief ob- 
stacles Arctic autostopping were too 
few cars and too many But 
was possible hitchhike across 
fjord. came upon house the 
side Lyngen Fjord where two row- 
boats were pulled the grass and 
struck bargain. For five kroner 
(70¢) the two fishermen took across 
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the fjord the highway the other 
side. While Pete, traveling com- 
panion, and the younger boy heaved 
the oars, the older fisherman showed 
his book, Nautical English, and 
asked “announce for 
him. announced anchor, mollusk, 
bulwark, bathysphere, forecastle 

found Finland fine hitchhik- 
ing country one the two three 
best Europe. (But many hosteler, 
having less luck than myself, has not 
shared opinion.) 

Coming down the Finnish coast, 
were hauled into the cab super- 
phosphate truck whose driver wel- 
German and English. Though jo- 
vial spirits, deplored many things: 
the proximity the Russians, the 
dropping market for superphosphate. 
was proud able speak lit- 
tle English and German, and laughed 
his co-driver, Swedish Finn who 
spoke only Swedish. 
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and the row across the Lyngen Fjord Norway. 


another ride met the son 
the biggest chewing gum magnate 
Finland. “Soon will your coun- 
try with father study American 
chewing gum know-how.” 

Hitchhiking was not 
good. Standing the autobahn out- 
side Zagreb for four hours, watched 
passing pageant donkey carts and 
peasants-of-burden and 
playing soccer the middle Yugo- 
slavia’s greatest superhighway. The 
pageant seemed not little indignant 
dared appear the horizon. But 
Yugoslavia had its compensations. 

rail trip from Belgrade Du- 
brovnik was particularly rich expe- 
rience. For distance 200 miles 
the crow flies, the narrow-gauge 
cal” took two days (including night 
Sarajevo) crawl nearly 400 miles 
through the mountainous maze Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. 

the first hour the train was 
adopted Savic and Labus who spoke 
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German. Savic, intense and 
Labus was exuberant actor, fond 
trying out the English phrases had 
not “Drink After 
phrase would stand up, clap 
his hands and bow. Everyone the 
coach applauded him, except the sol- 
emn Savic who was red with embarrass- 
ment. Labus was soccer player... 
“the best soccer player 
Savic? course,” Labus 
laughed, are only 200 people 

swarm soldiers carrying baskets 
and bottles climbed the train Do- 
boj. They heard was 
and wanted share with the stu- 
dents. They fed sausages and cheese, 
bread and fruit and small honeyed 
Turkish pastries. The bottle slivo- 
vitz was passed, and everyone toasted 
everyone else. One them had man- 
dolin. Everyone was high spirits, 
and honor the Amerikansk the 
mandoliner played “Clementine.” Soon 
the singing began. How fine, thought, 
that there were autos Yugoslavia 
lure away from the slow train 
through Bosnia. 


TOURNUS 


Perhaps most pleasant memories, 
however, are Ireland. Not once have 
heard hitchhiker who said word 
against it, though the traffic not 
heavy and more often than not the 
green countryside drenched rain. 
Possibly because such small coun- 
the rides the average seemed 
very long. 

remember Killarney priest who 
drove through Galway his Vaux- 
hall. taught Gaelic small coun- 
try college. “Do you know,” said, 
“that Dublin spends over million 
pounds year trying revive the 
Gaelic language?” smiled. “Aye, 
but it’s hard language, and Irish 
have never liked anything hard 
unless, course, it’s forbidden.” 
passed Coole Park, and asked him 
drop off that might explore the 
Yeats country. said goodbye. 
Yeats was good man,” said. “Bad 
for the Church, good 
Irishman. The English should have 
banned the Gaelic tongue, because 
then every mother’s son would 
have gone home and learned every 
verb conjugation candlelight the 
cowshed night. But God bless you, 
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The Dance and International Understanding 


Early this year, Walter Terry, dance critic for the New York Herald 


Tribune, wrote the following preface for the dance section Di- 
rectory International the Arts: 


“The dance particularly valuable means fostering interna- 
tional understanding because dance, perhaps more than any 
other medium expression used the peoples the world, the bar- 
rier tongue and the hazard language are minimum. Because 
the instrument the dance the human body, the art itself employs 
common denominator applicable all races and all nations. The 
dance form expression which uses this common denominator 
the human body communicate immediate feelings, share 
thoughts and reveal emotions. 

“There are certain principles movement that are common all 
men, although dance techniques and styles may vary around the 
world. Through international exchange the dance can take the 
instrument the body, with its limitations and potentialities and 
its reasons for functioning dance terms, which are all the same 
throughout the world, and can find pathway unity with other 
peoples and their cultures.” 

March and April, two companies dancers began cultural ex- 


change engagements opposite sides the world. The New York City 
Ballet opened Japan, under the auspices the Special 
International Program for Cultural Presentations, and the Moiseyev 
Dance Company opened the United States, the first dance troupe 
come here under the American-Soviet cultural exchange agreement. The 
receptions which the two companies received are illustrations Mr. 
Terry’s thesis. 
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BIG NIGHT THE MET 


JOHN MARTIN 
Reprinted from The New York Times, April 15, 1958. 


was great night the Metro- 
politan Opera House last night, and 
nobody who was there likely for- 
get very soon. The Moiseyev Dance 
Company from Moscow was making 
its American debut under the auspices 
Hurok, the first major dance com- 
pany from the Soviet Union ever 
visit this country. 

The implications the occasion 
were enormous with regard not only 
international relations but also 
artistic exchange, and everybody the 
distinguished audience seemed 
aware it. Under such circumstances, 
there might easily tendency 
overrate the performance itself and re- 
gret the next day. play safe, 


then, let risk understatement and 
call merely stupendous. 

hundred spirited young extroverts 
from yarious republics the Soviet 
Union extend the human body beyond 
what seems credible, and they 
with complete sense artistry, 
warm and ingratiating manner, plenty 
comedy and absolutely point 
exhaustion. The basis all their num- 
bers folk dance, but folk ever 
danced like this. They are trained 
technical discipline that itself re- 
markable, and the material that has 
been prepared for them has clearly had 
the hand fine artist and fine cho- 
reographer shape it. 


(Continued page 32) 
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NEW YORK CITY BALLET ENTHRALLS TOKYO AUDIENCE 


Reprinted from The Japan Times, March 19, 1958. 


The New York City Ballet opened 
its season Monday night the 
Koma Stadium before large and ex- 
tremely enthusiastic audience, one 
which initially dazzled into silence 
gave the troupe rousing ovation 
the conclusion the evening and 
which, during the course the pro- 
gram, offered the dancers its rarest 
gifts, something one almost never hears 
Japan: spontaneous applause. 

The reason obvious. Japan has 
never before seen anything even faintly 
like the New York City Ballet. has 
seen famous solo dancers, but never 
showcase like this; has seen many 
foreign companies but has never seen 
one which all the elements which 
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make the art are perfectly co- 
ordinated. Though Japan has seen 
ballet gymnastics and ballet fa- 
mous steps famous people, has 
never before experienced the sensation 
seeing ballet pure theater. 

And this the supreme virtue the 
New York City Ballet. presents the 
complete art, fully integrated, which 
all the many parts are controlled 
and coordinated and illuminated with 
complete imagination. other words, 
has style, style strong that 
has earned the name the “greatest 
ballet the contemporary world.” 

The opening night’s program was 
absolutely brilliant. began with the 
Balanchine-Tchaikovsky 
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work originally conceived 1934 
which has gone become one 
the staple items. the com- 
pany has anything approaching war- 
horse its repertoire probably 
what thoroughbred 
warhorse is. 

Classical conception, complet- 
ely representative the apparently 
inexhaustible fertility 
imagination. The 
cabulary the nineteenth century 
used with freedom and invention 
which removes the work far indeed 
from that musty warehouse smell ex- 
uded even the best danced 
and 

Typical the final pas trois, 
magnificently danced Diana Adams, 
Melissa Hayden and Nicholas Maga- 
llanes, which the classical forms are 
revitalized and culminate coda- 
finale which for sheer beauty, Balan- 
chine himself has rarely equalled. 

The Jerome Robbins-Morton Gould 
“Interplay” impressive entirely 
different kind way. Originally de- 
signed 1945, remains one 
Robbins’ strongest works and has be- 
come one the most influential 
American ballets: most Broadway and 
all Hollywood choreography seems 
stem directly from it. free for all for 
eight dancers, full the freshness, 
the brashness and the athletic ardor 
which one has come associate with 
America. 

The horseplay the outer move- 
elegiac pas deux, wonderfully 
danced Roy Tobias and the simply 
amazing Allegra Kent. was this 
point opening night that the audience, 
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heretofore staid and respectable, got 
carried away and wasn’t all its 
usual phlegmatic self for the rest 
the evening. 

One the newer Balanchine bal- 
lets was next: “Pas set 
music and designed 
show off the talents Maria Tallchief 
and Andre Eglevsky. The work 
intensely clever pastiche, kind free 
fantasia Hungarian themes which 
never pokes its tongue all the way 
through its cheek but which comes 
mighty near it. Essentially near-pa- 
rody the great solemn divertisse- 
ments the nineteenth century, also 
contained what the audience obviously 
thought was the finest dancing the 
entire evening. 

Both Maria Andre Eg- 
levsky have rarely appeared better 
advantage, though showpiece the 
work doesn’t begin show all that 
they can do. They had the audience 
which were 
pleasingly tempered with very real 
concern. Could these dancers possibly 
continue all the amazing things 
they were doing the stage? They 
could and they did and they were re- 
warded with the biggest single ovation 
the evening. 

The final ballet was tailor-made 
bring down the house and this did. 
Symphony” set traditional music ar- 
ranged Hershey Kay. Western bal- 
let end all Western ballets, con- 
tains everything but the kitchen sink, 
guaranteed simply ravish its audi- 
ences and always does. The opening 
performance was distinguished 
some wonderfully vital dancing, 
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among which one might single out that 
Allegra Kent, Robert Barnett and 
Jacques d’Amboise. One might also 
note that this last young man had the 
audience eating out his hand from 
the minute leaped the stage. 
One the most successful openings 
which any troupe foreign artists has 
had this country, the performance 
left the audience, Japanese stand- 
ards, practically hysterical with delight. 
But they were applauding more than 
the individual dancers. They were ap- 
plauding the superb corps ballet, 
they were applauding the conductor 


Jacques d’Amboise and Diana Adams “Western Symphony”. 
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(for Hugo Fiorato has performed 
major miracle with the ABC orchestra; 
anyone who has ever heard concert 
will simply not recognize the same 
and most all they 
were applauding the totality the 
New York City Ballet: George Balan- 
chine, its leading choreographer and 
artistic director, and Lincoln Kirstein, 
its general director, and the imagina- 
tion, bravery, genius and sheer hard 
work these two men which have 


contributed create what indeed 
the “greatest ballet the contempo- 
rary world.” 


(Continued from page 28) 

Igor Moiseyev, founder, director and 
choreographer the group, has done 
beautiful job. has kept the fresh 
creativeness the folk impulse con- 
stantly alive, but has transformed 
into terms the theatre with the most 
sensitive selectivity and the strongest 
instinct for showmanship. Some the 
numbers has composed original 
works, using only the essential folk vo- 
cabulary and approach; others are sim- 
ply traditional dances with the com- 
ment the artist make them signifi- 
cant. both categories has been 
successful, and there not dull item 
the 

pick the high points 
One them assuredly “Partisans,” 
original creation from cycle 
“Soviet Pictures,” and miraculous 
piece choreographic theatre. Its rap- 
idly riding scouts (whose movement 
sion) and its fighters who follow, build 
dramatic suspense, touch with com- 
edy, and end with spirited victory. 
\nd what they achieve with the human 
body the course almost unbe- 
lievable. Imagine girl, for example, 
executing series chaine turns 
her knees! And does not seem the 
least like stunt. 

Then there stunning dance for 
men from ancient Adzharia, accompa- 
nied Caucasian drum. 
finds stageful boys and girls “play- 
and fantastically brilliant steps. 
Moldavian suite; quaint and deli- 
cious “City Quadrille” from the Nine- 
ties; large comedy piece called “Yu- 
rochka,” from Byelorussia, about 
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flirtatious youth who gets his come- 
uppance; Keystone Comedy soccer 
game; and and forth, terms 
enormous vigor. 

Then there are the dances the op- 
posite end the scale, slow and meas- 
ured time did not exist 
body ever needed hurry. The move- 
ment these beautifully lyric, beau- 
tifully controlled, the phrase growing 
right out the musculature. There 
also delicate little solo Mongolian 
religious themes, figurine, that 
charming this category. 

And certainly the chief novelty 
the bill not omitted, small 
piece called Boys Fight.” 
deals superficially with wrestling 
match such favored the Nanai- 
ans the Far East, but its real point 
surprise, which will certainly not 
revealed here. quite wonderful, 
and leaves the audience shouting. 

Shouting, indeed, was the rule the 
evening. quiet impossible sit 
quietly and watch boys who can jump 
like this, turn like this, slow high 
kicks from squatting position, and 
keep air high amusement all 
the while. 

bad that company large 
this individuals cannot singled 
out for especial praise, but they are all 
wonderful every last one them! 

Samson Galperin conducted the pit 
orchestra admirably, and there was mu- 
sic also stage accordions, balalai- 
kas, tambourines, fiddle and what 
have you? The costumes are brilliant 
color, fascinating line and texture, 
and full flavor. 

Maybe stupendous, after all, not 
quite the word for it. 
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The following article recently received first prize the sixth annual 
essay contest sponsored The Asian Student, weekly newspaper 
published the Asia Foundation service Asian students the 


United States. The contest was open all Asian students registered 


and Canadian colleges and universities, institutions 
professional training who are receiving practical training here with 
corporations. drew entries from students from countries: Burma, 
Ceylon, China, India, Iran, Israel, Japan, Korea, Jordan, Lebanon, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Pakistan and hailand. The judges were Grayson 
Kirk, President Columbia University and Chairman the Board 
Trustees the Institute International Education; Lin Yutang, 
Chinese educator and author, and Thant, Burma’s Permanent Repre- 
sentative the United Nations. 


American Education for Asians: 
Does Meet the Need? 


DONG HWAN KIM 


American education for Asians: 
Does meet the need? The question 
timely, partly because some wide- 
spread criticisms and doubts expressed 
currently regarding education Amer- 
ica, and partly because the ever- 
increasing number Asian students 
who are coming the United States 
for American education. 

For over decade, the alleged weak- 
nesses American education, such 
the predominance vocationalism, 
the reign the narrow expert and the 
cult materialism, have been voiced 
and discussed pro and con. But more 
recently American education has been 
forced into fundamental self-exami- 


DONG HWAN KIM Korea graduate 
student philosophy the University 
Florida. 
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nation the launching the Russian 
sputniks. The impact that dramatic 
example Russian achievement 
the field scientific technology has 
left, seems, the American people 
stunned and confused, and the same 
time has made them realize vividly the 
crucial role played education the 
Russian success and their own lag. In- 
deed, the stir and ferment has spread 
far beyond the boundaries profes- 
sional circles; nowadays education has 
become front-page news never be- 
fore. 

Consequently, the public concern for 
sheer survival and the realization 
the immediate necessity 
tional planning meet the changing 
conditions have brought into sharp 
focus the nature, the contents and goals 
American education the recent 


| 


post-sputnik re-evaluation 
America stands.” Mindful these hap- 
penings and their significance their 
own future, most sensitive Asian stu- 
dents, their friends, families and gov- 
ernment officials must have often won- 
dered with deep concern whether 
not American education adequate 
enable them meet the diverse and 
urgent needs their own countries. 

The problem education older 
than Plato and Confucius, 
persisted throughout subsequent cen- 
turies. For education its broadest 
sense the assimilation the culture 
any society and its transmission 
the succeeding generations, and 
society can perpetuate itself without 
education. Thus, from the dawn 
civilization, the meaning, structure 
and ends education have taxed the 
mind all thinking men and women 
down our time, and doubt will 
long mankind survives the 
present trial, retains its human facul- 
ties, and prevents the coming the 
“Brave New World.” Education, 
which our topic corollary, there- 
fore, has been one the universal 
human problems, and its importance 
thus stated needs further em- 
phasis. 

The assimilation culture and its 
perpetuation may occur two modes 
education: formal and informal edu- 
cation. Many societies have existed 
which education proceeds without for- 
mal schooling; primitive communi- 
ties education goes life situation 
and without specially-trained teachers; 
but societies become more complex 
structure and resource, formal 


intentional teaching necessary. 

This latter formal 
forms two functions. the first place, 
passes from generation generation 
certain skills, techniques and bodies 
accumulated knowledge. the second 
place, inculcates and develops within 
the young generation the attitudes and 
dispositions habits evaluations 
which are also necessary for the con- 
tinuous and progressive life soci- 
ety. Broadly speaking, scientific educa- 
tion and vocational training our 
colleges and universities perform the 
former task, whereas liberal education 
humanities fulfills the latter need. 
Even though the sharp dichotomy be- 
tween the two has been the center 
much controversy and may 
mately undesirable, the distinction 
useful for our purpose. Our initial 
question, then, can reformulated 
whether American scientific and lib- 
eral education meets the need Asians 
today. 

The burning issue with many Asians 
how modernize their societies, 
build new industries, wipe out 
grindmg poverty, hunger and misery, 
assert human dignity, and chal- 
lenge the marked contrast between 
their lot and the wealth, prosperity and 
industrial development the United 
States and other Western nations. And 
the fact that the majority Asian stu- 
dents are enrolled the fields sci- 
ences and technology this country 
reflects the needs and wishes many 
Aisan nations throw off the dubi- 
ous distinction being “under-devel- 
Moreover, the technical know- 
how and skills acquired America 
should able meet the needs 
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these urgent tasks, even though re- 
turning Asian students would have 
mobilize the best their ingenuity, re- 
sourcefulness and perseverance ap- 
plying the advanced skills various 
and unique situations their own 
home environments. spite the re- 
cent skepticism, the United States has 
been and still the most advanced na- 
tion scientifically and technologically 
the world; because her abundant 
resources and prevalent faith educa- 
tion, the United States, with numerous 
great institutions higher learning, 
has been the center advanced stud- 
ies all frontiers human inquiry. 
American scientific education for 
Asians meets and will meet the needs 
Asians today and the coming 
years. 

And yet the issues facing the Asian 
nations are far more complex than the 
mere matter catching with the 
West industrialization; New Asia 
can and should improve the material 
condition, build industrial power, 
and, the same time, may not able 
cope with the moral and intellectual 
problems that confront the Western 
nations and the world whole. 
would tragic irony history 
another Asian nation runs the way Ja- 
pan went from feudal nation 
world menace sixty years. their 
worthy effort reap the fruits the 
machine age, Asian countries may also 
slip into the pitfall regarding ap- 
plied sciences and technology end 
themselves rather than seeing them 
instruments service larger ends. 

This brings the next aspect 
our question, namely, whether Ameri- 
can liberal education features un- 
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derlying American education 
whole meet the needs Asia today. 
Here clearcut answer not forth- 
coming because the complex and di- 
verse factors involved analyzing both 
American liberal education and Asian 
needs. However, notwithstanding the 
danger oversimplification, the thesis 
the remainder this essay seeks 
tion its best meets the moral and 
spiritual needs Asians. 

American education distinctly 
marked the spirit and character 
the long line pioneers who came 
the New World with the “American 
Dream.” The outstanding feature 
great conviction about the possibilities 
ing the welfare the individual and 
securing the social good. 
matic, utilitarian, social and experi- 
mental temper ensuing American 
education therefore stands sharp 
contrast the European tradition 
education erudition, knowledge 
classics, embellishment the per- 
son through literary culture. And the 
great faith education has been jus- 
tified not only its material rewards, 
but the fundamental articles the 
political credo American democracy. 

The educational activities within 
society reflect many ways the charac- 
ter the society well its domi- 
nant ideals. Hence, Veblen suggested 
once, the impulse scholars seek 
new truth for its own sake has been 
more and more submerged the adop- 
tion within the universities the 
methods and outlooks associated with 
business enterprise; buildings often 
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rank higher than teachers the Amer- 
ican scheme education; equipment 
and methodology are often substituted 
for inspiration and creative inquiries; 
education some American youths 
may unpleasant interval between 
football games and sorority dances. 
American education today beset with 
some these limitations; but the posi- 
tive American tradition education 
from Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson John Dewey and Robert 
Hutchins offers deeper 
Asians than mere technological know- 
how the faith the power knowl- 
edge, the free flow ideas, the 
ability intelligent citizens and edu- 
cated leaders shape their destiny 
through peaceful means, and the ef- 
forts for the avoidance dogmatism, 
for critical and yet 
quiry, charity intellectual disputes, 
concern for others, and the elimination 
prejudices and bias all its forms. 
These are only few pillars free 
and democratic society, and American 
education its best offers Asian stu- 
dents such credo guide their own 
nations and such ideals live by. For 
the “American today rele- 
vant and vital ever before. 

The meeting Asia with its tradi- 
tional value-patterns and the West 
with its characteristics the Atomic 
Age has thoroughly shaken and often 
shattered the very foundation Asian 
communities. has affected and still 
affecting all phases the political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural life the 
entire population nations Asia. 
And the existing confusion cultural 
and educational direction grave and 
serious. The Old Asia with its mixture 


the admirable otherwise can con- 
front today’s Asia only with radical 
restatement answers old prob- 
lems. New Asia has all the prob- 
lems the Western culture described 
The Wasteland Eliot and 
depicted The Age Anxiety 
Auden, plus those reception, 
conflict adaptation. 

Does American education meet the 
Asian needs? the final analysis, edu- 
cation, must remembered, not 
mere acquisition magics formu- 
lae which enable the educated solve 
all troublesome problems automati- 
cally, that education sciences 
humanities. The kind education 
needed Asia not cultivate in- 
tellectual passivity but develop 
the students active, critical and inquisi- 
tive minds and diffuse spirit free 
intelligent inquiry and ability dis- 
cuss the part the mass people. 
Since American education, notwith- 
standing defects, has its best per- 
formed this task have seen, 
American education for Asians meets 
the need. 

Somé despair, John Dewey suggested 
few years before his death, because 
all the old values and all the old securi- 
ties are question; the old landmarks 
are gone, and the seas are rough. But, 
young and philosopher. For 
never was there time which called for 
fresh and courageous hypothesis. 
Perhaps time when every Asian 
must become philosopher and grap- 
ple with the challenging problems the 
magnitude which may mobilize the 
best and the heroic each and every 
Asian. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Some Applications Behavioural Re- 
search, edited Rensis Likert and 
Samuel Hayes, Jr. UNESCO, Paris, 
1957- Distributed the U.S.A. 
Center, 801 
Third Avenue, New York 22, 
333 pages. $3.25. 
* 

Some Applications Behavioural 
Research, the second volume UNES- 
CO’s Science and Society series, 
account American research into the 
workings business and industry. The 
authors contributing the volume 
were either with, assisted 
by, the Foundation for Research 
Human Behavior Ann Arbor, help- 
ing give the volume unified ap- 
proach. special interest readers 
the News Bulletin Chapter 
“Training Foreign Nationals the 
United States.” 

The content this chapter will 
familiar those acquainted with re- 
port issued 1956 seminar spon- 
sored the Foundation for Research 
Human Behavior. the book, 
seminar report has been edited and 
new section added implications 
research for training programs. Simon 
Lesser and Hollis Peter have 
also been given the credit they deserve 
having their names appear au- 
thors. The chapter combines the con- 
clusions theorists with those ad- 
ministrators. The list seminar par- 
ticipants includes not only Brew- 
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ster Smith, John Bennett and Ronald 
Lippitt, who have made major research 
contributions, but James Davis, 
Robert Lado, Forrest Moore and 
Warren Schmidt, who have for many 
years been active the operation 
exchange programs. 

The “Training Foreign Na- 
tionals the United decep- 
tive. The referred to, the 
authors point out, academic study 
colleges and universities. The Founda- 
tion, seeking arrange seminar 
oriented around foreign trainees with 
American companies, found that 
formal research existed 
grams. imaginative adaptation was 
therefore made existing research 
cross-cultural education, applying its 
findings industrial training situa- 
tions. The result competent and 
useful summary the processes and 
problems involved bringing foreign 
nationals the United States, whether 
for study for training. 

The chapter systematically covers all 
the stages involved bringing ex- 
changee the United Siates. starts 
with selection and preparation for 
study training abroad and concludes 
with follow-up after the exchangee has 
returned home. includes discus- 
sion major theoretical concepts such 
the now-familiar U-shaped curve, 
representing the different phases ad- 
justment experienced foreign stu- 
dent. Most the material not new, 


hy 


but brought together one place 
for the first time and carefully synthe- 
sized. Thus probably the most 
complete summary available, pending 
the publication Brewster Smith’s 
book, Foreign Students and the United 


States: Research Cross Cultural 
Education, which scheduled ap- 
pear 1959. 

One new contribution discus- 
sion the advantages programs 
sponsored business and industry, 
compared with those sponsored 
other groups. The advantages cited in- 
clude the following: business programs 
tend have simpler and more con- 
crete aims, they are not concerned 
with abstractions but with transmit- 
ting specific types knowledge 
skill. Trainees usually have “strong” 
sponsorship, especially 
support and the assurance job 
upon return home. Close affiliation 
with organization, especially or- 
ganization which important and re- 
spected both the home community 
and the United States, eases the 
problem conflicting national loyal- 
ties. Business trainees are more likely 
ing with their American associates, due 
common interest the company 
and the feeling they are 
the same team.” And finally, follow-up 
business trainees the home coun- 
try often easier and more effective be- 
cause business firms usually have local 
branch offices and are not handicapped 
the “official” label. 

Other chapters the volume deal- 
ing with training programs for Ameri- 
cans may have implications for foreign 
nationals well. Two the early 


chapters, for example, discuss training 
effective leaders within business or- 
ganization. The business organizations 
involved the studies were Interna- 
tional Harvester, Proctor and Gamble 
and Detroit Edison. discouraging 
finding was that although many the 
trainees accepted new ideas the ab- 
stract and even tried apply them, 
they rejected them the long run be- 
cause the “burden from the past” was 
too great. The conclusion that “learn- 
ing ideas intellectual level was 
accomplished but made permanent 
change the old pattern attitude, 
motivation and may may 
not true foreign students. For- 
eign students have the advantage 
complete break from the past, least 
temporarily. The break may cause cul- 
tural shock but least forces the 
students reconsider many their 
attitudes and motivations. Foreign stu- 
dents also have the advantage devot- 
ing themselves full time the learning 
new ideas, which employees are not 
able do. 

Another provocative finding that 
one the principle values train- 
ing program the benefit the 
trainer. The person who does the 
teaching apparently learns much as, 
and tends retain more over 
riod time than the person being 
taught! Lesser and Peter make simi- 
lar point the chapter training 
foreign nationals: 

“Not only the 
tween teacher and students but the 
whole training situation should 
put basis mutuality. Every- 
thing possible should done 
convey the idea: ‘You are learning 
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from us, but are also learning 
from you’. Such attitude desir- 
able not only because makes stu- 
dents more receptive what have 
teach them, but because may 
make receptive what they have 
teach us. This may consider- 
able, even when students come from 
countries which lag behind the 

United States technological de- 

velopment. There are other things 

which can learn from them.” 

Perhaps when all the returns are in, 
will discover that the most lasting 
effect training programs for foreign 
nationals what they have taught us. 
This startling thought the light 
present-day emphasis what 
have teach others, but gaining 
increasing recognition. 

The book contains other chapters 
group influence marketing and pub- 
lic relations, and the use con- 
sumer surveys business forecasting. 
They are representative the uses be- 
ing made the United States social 
research, but have little bearing stu- 
dent exchange programs Barbara 
Walton. 


American Studies Europe, Their 
History and Present Organization, 
Sigmund Skard. The American Insti- 
tute, University Oslo, coopera- 
tion with the Department American 
Civilization, Graduate School Arts 
and Sciences, University Pennsyl- 
vania, University Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia, 1958. 
umes. 735 pages. $10.00. 


* * * * 


One usually considers the addition 
American Studies the European 
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school and university curriculum 
fairly new development, just inte- 
grated foreign area 
among the newer disciplines United 
States educational institutions. How- 
ever, learn from this book, the 
tradition teaching American Studies 
Europe goes much farther back than 
one anticipates. 

The author conceived his research 
project the result difficulties en- 
countered the University Oslo 
introducing into the curriculum the 
new subject “Literature, especially 
for which held the 
chair, established 1946. 1951, 
set out collect data the organiza- 
tion American Studies other Eu- 
ropean countries order learn from 
their experience. soon found out 
that was faced with voluminous 
task and subject much more complex 
than had thought. realized that 
the present practices could only un- 
derstood tracing their development. 
recognized that American Studies 
had viewed the light the na- 
tional background each individual 
country and the light its attitude 
toward the United States 
whole relationship the new world 
the old. Thus, began ad- 
ministrative report has ended at- 
tempt write the history American 
Studies Europe from the American 
Revolution the present day one 
part the inter-relation between the 
old world and the new.” 

The result revealing and inter- 
esting document which sheds light 
area great significance the “in- 
ternational interplay cultural tradi- 
tion.” This two-volume work contains 


wealth well-documented and well- 
organized information. 
country, the author reviews the back- 
ground, the development and the cur- 
rent status American Studies both 
the secondary school and the uni- 
versity curriculum. One chapter de- 
voted Eastern Europe the USSR 
and the satellite countries but since 
the original sources are widely scat- 
tered and often inaccessible for politi- 
cal reasons, the treatment this area 
admittedly sketchy. 

great interest the listing liv- 
ing European scholars who hold 
have held chairs bearing titles which 
the United States mentioned, who 
teach have taught courses some 
aspect American civilization, who 
have evidenced research other 
ways, specialized knowledge some 
field American civilization. France 
represented this listing with 150 
names; the United Kingdom with 196; 
the German Federal Republic and the 
German Democratic Republic, taken 
together, with 305; and Norway, the 
author’s own country, with names. 
names are given for the USSR and 
there are only few for the other coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain. 

There are also extensive list 
sources and detailed bibliographical 
notes the end each chapter. 

preferred title for this book might 
have been The History and Present 
Organization American Studies 
Europe. stands now, the main title 
may limit readership those inter- 
ested purely taking stock existing 
teaching facilities the subject. In- 
corporation the subtitle into the 
main title would have brought the his- 
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torical aspect more readily the at- 
tention the student international 
relations for whom the book should 
prove invaluable source informa- 
tion and stimulation.—Lily von Klem- 
perer. 

Vacations Abroad—Vacances 
UNESCO, Paris, Volume 1958. Dis- 
tributed the U.S.A. UNESCO 
Publications Center, 801 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 22, 190 pages. 
$1.00. 

* * * * 

Anyone interested engaging or- 
ganized summer activities country 
other than his own should consult this 
handy reference work. This tenth edi- 
tion Vacations Abroad describes 926 
vacation projects, sponsored 796 in- 
dividual agencies, which will held 
countries during the summer 
1958. Vacation activities the Iron 
Curtain countries are included. There 
are summer courses, seminars, study 
tours and work camps from which 
choose. Information also given 
hostels, holiday camps and centers. 

are printed one lan- 
guage English, French Spanish 
depending the country where the 
projects take place the country spon- 
soring them. 

The listing does not claim ex- 
haustive, since the book has pre- 
pared well advance the publica- 
tion date and time when many 
organizations are not yet ready an- 
nounce their programs. However, 
stands, Vacations Abroad valuable 
source information and the most 
complete reference work its kind, 
Lily von 
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THE REFERENCE SHELF 


THE FOR FOREIGN READERS 


This the eighth and final article 
series reference works 
education. 

* * * * 

The book which most widely dis- 
tributed abroad and which has been 
and being translated into several lan- 
guages Higher Education 
United States: Summary View, 
Francis Rogers, Harvard University 
Press, 1952. The titles the foreign 
language editions already print are 
listed under the countries where they 
have been published. 1957, the 
Information Agency, Washington, 
C., issued revised edition mime- 
ographed form No. 
SBTP 107 and has distributed all 
Embassies for possible local trans- 
lation. new Spanish translation has 
been made Buenos Aires. Foreign 
editions are being planned Vienna, 
Cairo, Hong Kong and Tokyo, and 
Portuguese edition contemplated 
Rio Janeiro. 

publications this field are: 

Handbook International Study, 
revised edition, 1958. $3.00. 

Graduate Study the United States, 
guide for students other countries 
who plan graduate study the 
United States. Prepared cooperation 
with the Association Graduate 
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Schools, revised edition, 1958. 15¢. 

The Liberal Arts College the 
study the United States for foreign 
students. Prepared cooperation with 
the Association American Colleges, 
revised edition, 1958. 

The College the 
guide for foreign students. Prepared 
cooperation with the American As- 
sociation Junior Colleges, 1958. 

The following are books 
education written especially 
tionals individual countries: 


AFRICA 

African Students the hand- 
book and orientation, 
Phelps Stokes Fund, New York, 1957. 


BELGIUM 

Educational Exchange Opportunt- 
ties the United States for Citizens 
United States 


Brussels, 1955. 


FRANCE 
Supérieur aux 
United States 
Paris, 1952. 
Aspect aux U.S.A., 
Conquet, Les Enfants Les 
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Hommes, Paris, 


1953) 


(no 


GERMANY 
Die Schulen der Demokratie: Ein 
des Bildungs- 
Hylla, Julius 
Beltz, Langensalza, 1928. book 


wesens, 


now being revised. 

Das Amerikanische College und die 
mann, Vergleichende Erziehung, 
der 
beitsstelle, Metopen Verlag, 
Wiesbaden, 

Die Schulen sind 
chologische Praxis, Schriftenreihe 
Erzichung und Jugendbildung, Helt 
17, Karger, 1955. 

Gleichheit der Chancen: 
und Gesellschaftsordnung den Ver- 
enigten Staaten, James Bryant Con- 
ant, Christian Verlag, Bad Nauheim, 


INDIA 
Outline American Education 
for all Students Educa- 
tion, Chandra and Gupka, Mee- 
rut, Shiva Publications, 1954. 


ITALY 

negli Stati 
Uniti d’America, Francis Rogers, 
Luca Editore, Rome, 1955. 

Sistema Educativo negli Stati 
Uniti, Franco Mai, Editoriale 
Libraria, Trieste, 1953. 

Idee fatti nelle scuole 
Gino Corallo, Hermes, Salerno, 

Scuola Pedagogia Americana. 
symposium American educators, 


edited Luigi Volpicelli and George 
Bereday the July October issue 
“Problemi. della Pedagogia’, Rome, 
1957- revised version will pub- 
lished English “Public Education 
July, 1958. 


JAPAN 
Handbook for Japanese Students 
who wish study the United States, 
College Women’s Club ‘Tokyo, 
LATIN AMERICA 


cin, Coral Gables, Florida, 1955. 


SPAIN 
Educacion Los Esta- 
dos Unidos America, Francis 
United States 
Service, Madrid, 1955. 
Unwersidad Sociedad Los Esta- 


Rogers, Information 


dos Unidos, Julian Marias, United 
States Information Service, Madrid, 

Lugar las Artes Liberales 
Universidad Norteamericana, United 
States Information Service, Madrid, 
1957- 

SWEDEN 

Resor och Studier USA, Adele 
Heilborn, 
Nordiska Bokhandeln, Stockholm, 
1956. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Education the A.: Com- 
parative Study, Kenneth Rich- 
mond, Philosophical Library Inc., New 
York, 1956. Printed Great Britain 
for the Philosophical Library 
Wheaton Co., Ltd., Exeter. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 
LIBRARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


“Tron Curtains and Scholarship: The 
Exchange Knowledge Divided 
World” will the subject the twen- 
ty-third annual Conference 
Graduate Library School the Uni- 
versity Chicago, held July 
through Papers examining the dif- 
ficulties communication between 
East and West will presented ten 
speakers, including librarians, univer- 
sity faculty members, representatives 
educational foundations and dip- 
lomat. ‘The include 
Kenneth Holland, President the In- 
stitute 


Education; 
Alexander Dallin, Russian Institute, 
Columbia University; Everett 
son, Associate Dean, Division Phys- 
ical Sciences, University Chicago; 
Edward Brown, Department Mod- 
Languages, 


International 


University; 
Leopold Haimson, History Depart- 
ment, University Chicago, and Yuri 
Gvosdev, Embassy the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Others are 
Douglas Bryant, Associate Direc- 
tor, Harvard University Library; Mel- 
ville Ruggles, Vice President, Coun- 
cil Library Resources, Inc.; Thomas 
Whitby, Cyrillic Union Cataiog, Li- 
brary Congress, and Howard 
Winger, Graduate 


Library School, 
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who Director the Conference. For 
further information the Confer- 
ence, write Dr. Winger, Graduate 
Library School, University Chicago, 
Chicago 37, 


BULLETIN 
EDUCATION WOMEN 


‘The first number new bulletin 
entitled The Education Women was 
issued March 1958 the Commis- 
sion the Education Women 
the American Council Education. 
The Commission was established 
1953, with funds granted the Coun- 
cil the Ellis Phillips Foundation. 
from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. The 
purpose the Commission study 
the impact changing social condi- 
tions women the world today, and 
examine their educational needs 
the light these changes. Chairman 
the Commission The Honorable 
Mary Donlon, Judge the 
Customs Court. Its members include 
deans and assistant deans number 
women’s colleges. The Education 
Women will issued four five times 
year and may obtained from The 
Commission the Education Wo- 
men, American Council Education, 
N.W., 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Washington 


Van Cliburn receives the gold medal and diploma honor from Soviet composer Shostakovich. 


VAN CLIBURN WINS PIANO COMPETITION 


April 14, Van Cliburn, 23-year- 
Kilgore, 
was awarded the first prize 
the piano section the Tchaikovsky 


from 


International Piano and Violin Com- 
petition held Moscow. grad- 
uate the Juilliard School Music, 
where his teacher was Mme. Rosina 
Lhevinne. 

Mr. Cliburn, and Miss Joyce Flissler 
New York City, who finished seventh 
the violin section, were able 
Moscow through the assistance pri- 
vate organizations this country. Last 
December, the suggestion Dean 
Mark Schubart Juilliard, the Insti- 
tute International Education formed 
selection committee consider and 


recommend candidates for the Compe- 
tition. committee, which consisted 
David Wodlinger, Director 
Department for Europe, (chair- 
man); Edwin Hughes, pianist and 
teacher New York City; Carleton 
Sprague Smith, Curator Music 
the New York Public Library; Isaac 
Stern, violinist, and Dean Schubart, se- 
lected Mr. Cliburn and Miss Flissler 
and recommended that the Martha 
Baird Rockefeller Aid Music Pro- 
gram finance their transportation 
the Soviet Union. The Aid Music 
Program provided $1,000 for each con- 
testant and additional $1,000 
cover the expenses Miss Flissler’s ac- 
companist. Contestants’ expenses 
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the Soviet Union and their return 
travel were paid the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

Daniel Pollack Los Angeles, who 
placed ninth the piano competition, 
where has been studying the Vi- 
recommended Fulbright Grantee. 

Soviet pianist Emil Gilels was chair- 
man the international jury for the 
Competition. 


HANDBOOK 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY 

The 1958 Handbook Interna- 
tional Study, recently published the 
Institute International Education, 
gives comprehensive information 
study opportunities around the world. 
This second edition the Handbook 
United States and abroad, colleges and 
universities countries, and organ- 
izations which offer services 
changees newly arrived foreign 
country. There also information 
selecting school abroad, degree and 
credit requirements various educa- 
tional systems, and foreign currency 
exchange rates. Among the new fea- 
tures the second edition are list 
colleges and universities of- 
fering special English language courses 
foreign students and statistics ex- 
changees between the and other 
countries during the past years, 
well chronology the major 
events international education. The 
price the Handbook $3.00. may 
ordered from the Institute Inter- 
national Education, East 67th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 
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SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


‘Two new booklets describing awards 
and scholarships available for interna- 
tional study have just been published 
IIE. 


Awards open students for 
study abroad are listed the 1959-60 
edition Foreign Study Grants. The 
booklet describes awards for study 
the following countries: Austria, Den- 
mark, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, Brazil, Cuba, Iran 
rael, well special fellowships for 
study Asia and Africa. The awards 
are primarily for graduate study and 
are offered foreign governments, 
private founda- 
tions and educational organizations. 
The grants are for one academic year, 
generally beginning the fall 1959, 
and are designed give American stu- 
dents opportunity live and study 
abroad, rather than obtain foreign 
degree. Most the awards not cover 
the entire expenses the year abroad. 
Closing date for applications for the 
majority the awards November 
1958. 


The Directory International 
Scholarships the Arts listing 
awards and scholarships available 
persons throughout the world who 
wish study foreign countries 
the fields architecture, creative writ- 
ing, dance, design, music, painting, 
sculpture theatre arts. Included are 
both awards offered specifically for 
study the arts, and general, unspe- 
cified awards which may used for 
such study. 
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The booklets are available, without 
charge, from the Institute Interna- 
tional Education, East 67th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 


MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS 

Competition now open for the 
1959-61 Marshall Scholarships, which 
have been offered the British Gov- 
ernment each year since 1953 ges- 
ture thanks for Marshall Aid. 
‘Twelve students from four regions 
the United States and territories 
will awarded the two-year scholar- 
ships universities Great Britain. 
Grantees receive £500 ($1,400) year 
plus tuition. certain circumstances 
additional £200 year will al- 
lowed married scholars. Candidates 
may either sex, married single, 
and not more than years old, al- 
though exceptional cases candidates 
must hold first degree signifying 
least three years college. Additional 
information may obtained from ad- 
visers American universities, the 
nearest British Consulate, the Brit- 
ish Information Services, Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York 20, New York. Ap- 
plications close October 31, 1958. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 

Turkish Ministry Education 
has announced openings for Amer- 
ican high school teachers teach 
Turkish colleges. Eight teachers 
English and five teachers science are 
needed. Contracts will for two years 
more, starting September, 1958. 
Monthly salary will range from 1,000 
1,250 Turkish Liras and travel ex- 
penses will paid from New York 
Turkey. Candidates should have 


bachelor’s master’s degree, 
least Teaching Certificate, and should 
not over years age. Further 
information may obtained from the 
Turkish Educational Attache, Turkish 
Embassy, Room 7707, Empire State 
Building, New York New York. 
For additional information the 
following positions, write The Secre- 
tary, Association Universities the 
British Commonwealth, Gordon 
Square, 
(Readers are reminded that the Asso- 


London, 


ciation recruits for specific vacancies 
only and cannot act general place- 
ment agency.) 

The University Western Australia 
invites applications for Senior Lec- 
tureship Lectureship Physics, and 
Senior Lectureship Zoology. 
erence for the latter post will given 
candidates with research experience 
the fields comparative physiology 
and biochemistry entomology. Year- 
salaries, under review, are 
now £A1,850 for senior 
lecturers, and £A1,250 £A1,750 for 
lecturers. allowance made toward 
traveling expenses, and housing assist- 
ance available. Applications close 
Australia and London June 16, 1958, 
for the Lectureship Physics; June 
go, 1958, for the Lectureship Zool- 
ogy. 

Canberra University College, Austra- 
lia, invites applications for appoint- 
ment the newly created Chair 
Statistics. Salary year, and 
candidates should possess qualifications 
mathematical statistics well ex- 
perience economics. Applications, 
which must accompanied pre- 
scribed summary forms, close Aus- 
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tralia and London June 1958. 

The post Professor Philosophy 
open the University Tasmania, 
Australia. Salary year, 
with allowance toward traveling ex- 
penses and housing. Closing date for 
applications Australia and London 
July 31, 1958. 

Victoria University Wellington, 
New Zealand, has openings for Senior 
Lecturer the Department Physics, 
with duties primarily the field 
theoretical physics, and also for two 
Senior Lecturers the Faculty Law. 
One the Law appointments will 
made the Department English 
and New Zealand Law, the other the 
Department Jurisprudence. ‘The 
salary for these posts £A1,315, 
rising annual increments 
£A1,615. Allowance made toward 
traveling expenses. Applications close 
New Zealand and London July 
1958, for appointment the Depart- 
ment Physics; June 1958, for ap- 
pointments the Faculty Law. 

The University Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, invites 
applications for appointment the 
Chair Anatomy. The Professor 
Anatomy will also head the Anatomy 
Department and will assume duties 
January 1959. Salary will run accord- 
ing the scale £1,950 £50 £2,250, 
with additional cost living allow- 
ance for married man. Applications 
close South Africa and London June 
16, 1958. The University the Wit- 
watersrand also has opening for 
Senior Lecturer the Department 
Physiology the Medical School. Can- 
didates should have medical qualifi- 
cation higher degree experimen- 
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tal physiology and/or biochemistry. 
Duties will begin soon possible. 
Salary scale £1,200 £50 £1,500, 
with additional allowance for mar- 
ried man. Applications close South 
Africa and London July 31, 1958. 
Membership the Provident Fund 
compulsory for holders both these 
posts and involves contribution 
per cent salary. 

Applications are invited 
Memorial University Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Can- 
ada, for the post Assistant Professor 
the Teacher Department 
the Faculty Education. woman 
candidate preferred, teach meth- 
ods reading, language and arithme- 
tic beginners grade grade VI. Sal- 
ary $4,400 $6,000 annual incre 
ments, though the 
may higher, depending qualifi- 
cations. Payment made toward trans- 
portation and contributory pension 
plan. Closing date for applications 
Canada and London June 10, 1958. 

The University Queensland in- 
vites applications for the following 
posts: 

Professor Geography: Salary 
Applications close July 31, 
1958. 

Professor English Language and 
Literature: Salary Appli- 
cants should have taught university 
level senior position and have 
carried out substantial research 
field English Language Litera- 
ture. Applications close July 31, 1958. 

Chief Lecturer (Clinical) Sur- 
gery: Salary £A3,220. Ap- 
plicants should have had teaching and 
research experience since appointee 


will act Chief Assistant the Pro- 


Surgery. Applications close 
June 30, 1958. 

Chief Lecturer Veterinary Path- 
ology: Salary £A2,560 Wide 
experience teaching and research 
the field Veterinary Pathology 
essential. Applications close June 30, 
1958. 

Chief Lecturer Senior Lecturer 
Salary 
depending qualifications 
and experience. Applicants should 
have degree Engineering, design 
experience university level design 
subjects. Applications close June go, 
1958. 

Senior Lecturer (Clinical) Medi- 
cine: Salary £A2,470 £A2,820. Appli- 
cations close July 31, 1958. 

Senior Lecturer Civil Engineer- 
ing: Salary £A2,160 Ap- 
pointee will required participate 
hydraulic 
other hydraulic studies and soil me- 
investigations. Applications 
close June 30, 1958. 

Senior Lecturer Social and Pre- 
ventive Medicine (Medical Statistics) 
Salary £A2,160 £A2,510. Applica- 
tions close June 30, 1958. 

Lecturer Psychology: Salary 
£A1,540 £A2,040. Applications close 
June go, 1958. 


Chemistry: 
chemistry and have specialized in- 
organic inorganic-physical chem- 
istry and give evidence research 
qualifications. Applications close June 
30, 1958. 

Lecturers (2) Mechanical En- 
gineering: Salary £A1,540 
For one position interest applied 
mechanics and theory machines 
necessary and for the other interest 
drawing and design. Applications 
close June 30, 1958. 

Lecturer Production Metallurgy: 
Salary £A1,540 £A2,040. Applicants 
should have had some operating 
research experience the extraction 
and primary production metals. 
Applications close June 30, 1958. 

Lecturer Economics (Statistics) 
Salary £A1,540 Applica- 
tions close June 30, 1958. 

Education: 
£A1,540 Applications close 
June go, 1958. 

Lecturer Veterinary Parasitology: 
tions close June 1958. 

Lecturer Salary 
£A1,540 2,040. Applicants should 
possess honors degree mathemat- 
ics and preferably higher degree and 
some research experience. Applications 
close July 15, 1958. 
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Institute International Education 


KENNETH HOLLAND 
DONALD SHANK 
ALBERT SIMS 


PEARL PURCELL 


BARTON 
BENNETT 
RAYMOND 


BULLARD 


MCFADDIN 


BENJAMIN ECKHAUS 
OREAR 
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MIDWEST OFFICE 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN OFFICE 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


WEST COAST OFFICE 


East 67th Street, New York 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


President 
Executive Vice President 
Vice President for Operations 


Executive Assistant the President 


Director, Inter-American Department 
Director, Department for 
Director, Department Exchange Relations 


Director, Department for Europe 


Director, Department Information 


Director, Department Development 


Director, Administrative Management 
Director Personnel 


Controller 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Director 


1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


Milam Bldg., Texas Ave. and Milam St., Houston Texas 


Director 


1530 Street, N.W., Washington 
James Director 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
Director 


ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 
The Institute International 
Education non-profit agency 
which administers exchange 
persons programs between the 
United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, 
teachers, technicians and spe- 
cialists study train 
country other than their own 


each year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen 
Duggan, Elihu Root, and Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, 
tute private, tax-exempt 
corporation. depends upon 
foundations, corporations, edu- 
cational institutions 
dividuals support its work. 
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